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It will be remembered that we have insisted all along
that drives and mechanisms were not fundamentally
different, but that a drive was itself a mechanism which,
once aroused, persisted for a time in activity, and was
able in turn to arouse other mechanisms. The feeble-
minded person is deficient in mechanisms because he is
unable to learn as much as a normal person. His equip-
ment is therefore scanty and becomes scantier, for his
age, as he grows up. In matter of equipment, he re-
mains at the level of the child, or, better, at different
levels of childhood according to the degree of his defect.
However strongly he is driven, then, either from with-
out or by his own motives, he simply cannot accomplish
much, not having the mechanisms for accomplishing it.
But he is lacking in motive force also. He is, in fact,
notably lacking in such matters as a life plan or a social
or family interest, which are so important as drives in
the normal man. For lack of such internal drives, he is
easily led astray by designing persons, and is, in large
measure, a creature of the moment.

The other types of mental abnormality cannot be so
simply conceived. They differ qualitatively rather than
quantitatively from the normal. They are distortions
and not mere defects in mentality. Here is a man, for
example, who believes himself to be Alexander the
Great, prevented from taking his true station in life
by a combination of his enemies. No doubt such a
delusion means weakness somewhere in the mental
make-up of the subject; but weakness alone will not
explain why the delusion takes a certain form. There
is something positive about a delusion that depends on
the activity of the subject, and not simply on his lack